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Major Mental Disorders and Behavior
Great advances in the understanding and treatment of severe mental illness have occurred in the past 25 years. Before World War II, a diagnosis of schizophrenia or psychotic depression produced feelings of fear and hopelessness similar to those that many people still associate with a diagnosis of cancer. The favorable investigative climate fostered primarily through governmental programs like those of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration (ADAMHA) has helped to improve the treatment of the most disabling mental disorders.
The population in American psychiatric hospitals increased for many years, peaking in 1955 at over 500,000. Since then, it has declined steadily as wider application has been made of new drug and psychosocial treatments; by 1973, the number of patients hospitalized for mental illnesses had fallen to only half of the 1955 figure (Berger et al., 1977). This decrease in the hospitalized patient population has continued, despite a growing total population and rising admission rates to mental hospitals. Yet it is only one aspect of the impact of effective treatments. The existence of psychoactive agents has molded basic research on brain physiology, pharmacology, and biochemistry; and requirements for precise evaluation of new drugs have fostered major improvements in clinical research methodology (cf. Chapter 19).
The Institute of Medicine has conducted several activities in the past few years that addressed the role of biobehavioral sciences in improving treatment of major mental illnesses. To assist the President's Commission on Mental Health, the Institute invited several papers assessing scientific ad-
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